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THE NEW UNITY. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


February 11, 1897 


THIS IS NOT A POLITICAL TREATISE, 
BUT A BOOK OF ROUSING STORIES. 


You Needn’t Be Ashamed of Kansas. 


If your eastern friends have sent you a marked copy of ‘‘What’s the Matter With Kansas,’ 


return the compliment by sending them “The Real Issue. 
that the hair of the dog is good for his bite. 
romances, sketches and tales. 

Here’s what the papers say: 


Buffalo (N. Y¥.) “Commercial: There 
is some very good work in the stories 
told by W. A. White under the title of 
the ‘‘Real Issue:’’ They give one un- 
questionably a vivid presentation of cer- 
tain phases of western life. The hu- 
mor in these stories is racy and the pa- 
thos impressive. There is about the 
book a savor of genuineness and origi- 
nality that is refreshing. 


9 


It’s an antidote—on the theory 
“The Real Issue” is a book of Kansas stories, 
They are old-fashioned stand up for Kansas stories. 


Witehita **Eagle:’’. The author's deep 
devotion to the State, his belief that it 


is greater, better, prettier than all the 


states beside, glows in this story. Every 
Kansas man should read this book. 


Seranton (Pa.) “Tribune:*’ In that 
editorial Mr. White was the caustic and 
the humorous partisan. But in these 
fifteen stories we have him revealed 
with ready humor softened by equally 
ready sympathy and both dominated 
by vigorous masculinity. 


St. Louis “Globe-Demoecrat™: The 
‘*Keal Issue”’ deals with the peculiar pol- 
itics and domestic life which have made 
Kansas the most talked about state in the 
Union. ‘The author is a keen observer, a 
shrewd analytic dissector of every phase 
of Kansas humanity and withal possesses 
a raged humor that runs through every 
stroke of his virile pen. 


Chicago “Post: The impression 
gained by reading Mr. White’s tales is 
not dissimilar to the first idea of Kip- 
ling. Mr. White has pathos that goes 
with true humor. 


Boston “Globe:* The ‘Real Issue” 
contains a collection of original and in- 
teresting stories showing a deep insight 
into human nature with much of sympa- 
thy for its failures and weaknesses. 


Philadelphia **Ledger:** Stories from 
Kansas are unusual enough to invite at- 
tention. These in the **Real Issue” have 
other merit than novelty. They are in- 
teresting. They are picturesque; they 
are true in local color, character and 
purpose, and are well worth reading. 


Hartford (Conn.) “Courant:** There 
are fresh observations and a_ happy 
touch in William A White’s book. 
Mr. White has decided humor, and he 
narrates local life with a good deal of 
literary flavor and an occasional bit of 
pathos that is unstrained and true. We 
Shall hope for more from Mr. White. 


New York “Sun:” The stoiies entitl» 
Mr. White to a high place among Ameri- 
can short story writers. He has the sense 
of humor well developed, a fund of imag- 
ination and a pleasant style. Thestories 
are well worth reading. — 


For Sale by All Booksellers. Price $1.25. 


Get a book for the friends who have gone away. It will bring them back to Kansas. The 
first edition has been sold and the second edition is about ready. 


Way & Williams, Chicago. 
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O unite in a larger fellow- 

~ ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itsélf 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
—From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Socteties. 


Editorial, 


Tle went about his work,—such work as few 
Ever had latd on head and heart and hand— 
A s one who knows, where there's a task to do, 
Man's honest will must Heaven’s good grace command. 


Who trusts the strength will with the burden grow, 
That God makes instruments to work his will, 
[f but that will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the weightsof good and ill. 


From Tom Taylor’s ‘‘Abraham Lincoln” in Punch. 
~~ +2e+ -4@ 


We present our readers this week a cut of the Audi- 
torium in which the Religious Parliament, to be held 
by the Liberal Congress in Nashville at the centennial 
exposition, is to be held, October 19-24. Our readers 
will note that the dates are a week later than those an- 
nounced last week; owing to an inadvertence on the 
part of the committee, the date was revised. ‘This 
building is “colonial in design and Ionic in treatment. 
Four fairy porticos, facing the points of the compass, 
give the building a shape resembling a short cross, ex- 
cept for the colonnades extending from the main en- 
trance around in either direction to the end porticos, 
adding a circular effect, and furnishing a delightful 
promenade and resting place. The interior of the 
building is finished in hard wood. The seating capac- 
ity is 6,000, and the stage and band-pit are ample for 
all purposes. A broad gallery extends around three 
sides, and in the gallery, as well as on the main floor, 
comfortable seats have been provided. Above the col- 
onnades, are pleasant balconies for the viewing of pa- 
geants by day and electrical displays and fireworks by 
night. The tower is one hundred and forty feet high 
and affords a magnificent view of the exposition.” The 
attractiveness of the place, the beauty of the building 
combines with the importance of the occasion in induc- 
ing our readers to begin early to get ready to go. 


The American Humane Society is planning to hold 
its meeting at Nashville on dates immediately preced- 
ing or following those of the American Congress, so as 
to secure the co-operation of the many friends of this 
society that will be in attendance at the Congress. It 
is hoped that a large number of those who attend the 
religious parliament will plan to help along this high 
cause identical with their own. 

| a. 

A recent number of a Calcutta paper speaks of a pro- 
ject to establish a clock and watch factory with a capital 
of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees. This is 
good missionary work. Let our Hindu brethren take 
note of the trme of day and fit themselves into the terres- 
trial and the celestial will be all the better taken care of. 
The Stock Exchange at Bombay has been closed on 
account of the panic caused by the plague. Great num- 
bers of people are fleeing the city. | 


Pe <-2o- —, 


The head of the Department of Agriculture at the 
New Orleans Exposition in 1884-85 has declared that 
the addresses of George T. Angell before the white and 
colored colleges and schools of that city, the preven- 
tion of the Mexican bull fights, through the activity of 
the president of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the organization of the Louisi- 
ana society of the same name, with the generous dis- 
tribution of humane publications, did more to popu- 
larize the Exposition than anything else connected with 
it. May Nashville know a similar popularization! 

— so 

The morning papers bring us the pathetic announce- 
ment that Munkacsy, the great painter of “Christ Be- 
fore Pilate,” is now obscured in an insane asylum in his 
native country of Hungary The poor son of a revo- 
lutionist, the humble carpenter, having rapidly passed 
around the circle that reached into fame, luxury, ele- 
eance, wealth, returns again to the helplessness more 
pathetic than orphanage, pauperism or babyhood. But 
he returns not before he has blessed the world abund- 
antly with his creations. We will think not of the end, 
but of the life, the splendid gift to humanity. 


eo -7oe- J! 


When the Queen of England desired to confer a 
title upon Thomas Carlyle, he declined on the ground 
that he was not the founder of the House of Carlyle 
and that he left no sons to be demoralized by the de- 
ceiving title. And so the estate of Craigenpullock 
has passed into the hands of the University of Edin- 


burgh, where the title of Thomas Carlyle is safe. Her- 


bert Spencer has recently declined a similar honor and 
has refused to accept a decoration at the hand of the 
Emperor of Germany. Decorations, like fashionable 
dress, may magnify mediocre lives, but there is a point 
of grandeur for the human soul which, when reached, 
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makes decorations, whether in the way of titles or the 
trinkets of fashion, incongruous. 
son” never became the great laureate as fittingly as 
plain “Alfred Tennyson.” 
eae 
The next convocation address before the Chicago 

University is to be delivered by Lady Aberdeen, wife 
of the director-general of Canada. ‘This is a high com- 
pliment to the lady, it being a role to which-we suspect 
a woman has seldom, if ever, been before called, but it 
is a greater compliment to the University. It shows 
that in this, as in other directions, the Chicago Univer- 
sity yields to the pressure of progress. This is the lady 
who some years ago brought out an English edition 
of the “Faith that Makes Faithful,’ in two parts, writ- 
ing an introduction to the same. A Glasgow house is 
still publishing this English edition in penny parts. 

— 

“An all around man,” a phrase easily uttered, how 
difficult to understand, and how slow a thing to accom- 
plish. Such a man was Gen. Francis A. Walker, the 
lamented president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He left us in the usefulness of his life, 
but not until he had shown us how sense and taste, 
culture and conscience, refinement and democracy may 
be, aye, finally must be blended. The Outlook says 
that he escaped what George William Curtis called 
“the conservatism of prosperity which narrows the con- 
science and chills the heart.” He was a man who 
knew the realities of war and bore its honors, but was 
a champion of the peace society and ‘denounced all 
measures looking toward reckless war. He himself 
was a man of plenty, and still he believed so much in 
labor that he championed its organizations and asked 
of them “vigorous self assertion.” In every way Gen. 
Walker was a man on the advance line. We fear it 
will be long before we look upon the like of him again. 


e--2c2:c —w 


The municipal struggle is again upon us in Chicago, 
and again the people who, out of the sight of an elec- 
tion, deplore party interferences with municipal af- 
fairs, freely declare that “there is no hope for the Ameri- 
can city until its interests are absolutely divorced from 
national politics,” now begin to count, and flinch and 
scheme how to get good men on to party tickets “just 
this once more.” Last year it was on the eve of a 
presidential election, hence national affairs could not 
be endangered. This year it is just after a presidential 
election, hence the vantage gained must not be lost. 


And so the halting work will go on and the conscience 


that ought to begin to stand up and stand alone will 
ease itself by trying to get decent names safely through 
the party mill, forgetting that even good men are 
robbed of half their power for usefulness if they enter 
the city service with party badges, hampered by party 
obligations and committed to party issues. What-is 
needed is not good Republicans and good Democrats, 
but good citizens independent of these names in the 
council chambers of our cities. All over our land in 
cities great and small, the interests of education, art, 
public parks and good highways are in suspension be- 
cause there are not good Republicans or good Demo- 
crats enough in any town to successfully champion 
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these interests, but there are plenty of good people in 
all these towns to advance these higher interests if they 
would but join forces independent of party tradition. 
fan esoee 

Old and New, which has been conducted for five 
years by Mr. Judy of Davenport, first as a parish or- 
gan and latterly as an organ of Iowa Unitarianism, has 
come to Chicago, and makes its February appearance 
bearing on its front page what seems to be an endorse- 
ment of the Western Unitarian Conference directors. 
That the resolution is not a unanimous expression of 
the judgment of the directors we know. That the 
business committee of the Iast meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, consisting largely of directors, 
refused even to entertain a motion to appoint a com- 
mittee to take into consideration the question of 
newspaper organ or the possibility of friendly alliance 
with existing papers we also know, but this is a part 
of the movement now apparently general among the 
Unitarians East and West to accentuate their denomi- 
national existence, to develop the sectarian conscious- 
ness and enthusiasm. It is a sincere attempt to trans- 
form the Unitarian Movement, which has been a 
modifying gulf stream in American religious life into 
an Unitarian Church. How much success there is for 
this effort at a time when all the other denominationa' 
lines are being minimized and the sectarian spirit being 
neutralized remains to be seen. George Batchelor, 
secretary of the A. U. A., and Mr. Stone, the treasurer® 
Ie. A. Horton, president of the Eastern Sunday School 
Society, A. W. Gould, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, and T. J. Van Ness, president of 
the Young People’s Union, are bending themselves 
with commendable energy to the task with a unanimity 
that ought to reach all there is to be attained. THE 
New Unity recognizes their work as a department in 
the larger movement it represents, a sect.on of the great 
field. ‘Their achievements will ultimately be contribu- 
tions to our strength, and their triumphs will help 
make for the greater triumph further along which must 
come into the religious life of America—the synthesis 
of all those who believe in the religion of character and 
who deplore the names and creeds that — apart those 
who ought to work together. 


The Humor and Pathos of Abraham Lin- 
~ coln. 


Again the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth comes 
round. With each return of the 12th of February the 
festival becomes more tender and appreciative and 
eradually the figure of Abraham Lincoln assumes more 
symmetrical proportions. The grotesqueness is be- 
coming less grotesque and the humor more pathetic. 

Whatever we can say of Lincoln’s humor, we are 
compelled to recognize that it was the song of the bird 
in the veiled cage. He verified again Shelly’s line on 
the poets, “They learn in suffering what they teach 
insong.” Says F. B. Carpenter, the artist who painted 
the “Emancipation Proclamation,” in that most inter- 
esting of all the single volume books of Lincoln, “Six 
Months in the White House,” which contains the story 
of the picture, “His was the saddest face I ever knew. 


ce ee 
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There were times I could not look upon it without cry- 
ing.” When the members of his old company in the 
Black Hawk war nominated him by acclamation to the 
state legislature, he responded with grim humor, “If I 
am defeated, remember that I am too familiar with 
disappointment to be much chagrined.” Herndon, 
his old law partner, talks about his “awful melancholy,” 
and there were times when the law office of Lincoln & 
Herndon, the favorite rendezvous of citizens, neighbors 
and fellow lawyers, the place that was so often lit up by 
the light of Lincoln’s humor, must be closed for hours 
at a time, the sympathetic junior partner knowing that 
the awful pall, like the malady of Saul, o’erhung the 
senior. At such times he would quietly withdraw and 
lock the front door, returning once, twice, perhaps 
thrice before he discovered that the pall had been lifted, 
the gloom gone and the soul again was in the mas- 
tery. In these ‘days when the pioneer settlements 


along the Sangamon were ringing with the mirth 


kindled by Abe Lincoln, when neighbors met and 
ereeted one another with, “Have you heard Abe’s lat- 
est?’—in these very days was he drinking the Marah 
waters of love’s bitterness. He had walked the “lover’s 
path” at New Salem, had been soothed by the sweet 
voice of Ann Rutledge as she sung his favorite hymn, 
“Vain man, thy fond pursuits forbear; 
Repent, thy end in nigh, 
Death, at the farthest, can’t be far, 

Oh think before thou die!” 

But these short, sweet, high days of exalted love 
ended with the dark night spent by her grave, mindless 
of the pitiless storm. 

“I cannot bear to have the rain fall upon her,” was 
the moan of his stricken heart. | 

In the very days that Illinois was growing mentally 
and morally upon the wise humor of the boatman of 
the Sangamon, his own spirit was counting the low 
chant and solemn numbers, which later in life found 
something like adequate expression in Charles Mc- 
Kay’s “Inquiry.” The pathos beneath this humor is 
again testified by the fact that he loved Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ “Last Leaf,” and that his favorite stanza was 
the following: 

“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear, 
Have been carved for many a year, 
On the tomb.” 

Once when the nation’s fate hung as by a hair, and 
the great war governor of Massachusetts, John An- 
drews, was closeted with the burdened president over 
questions which made anxious the civilized world, 
President Lincoln recited the whole of it. Well does 
Oliver Wendell Holmes say in a letter to one of Lin- 
coln’s biographers, “This will ensure the memory of 
that poem at least, and if everything else I have written 
shall be forgotten I think it will be long before the 
poem that such a man loved to repeat will be read 
with indifference.” 

The time was when this paradox greatly troubled the 
good people of the United States and it was the scandal 
of many would-be advocates of culture and friends of 
progress. It offered unlimited ground for ridicule 
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abroad and humiliation to many at home... “Ape,” 
“buffoon,” the “uncouth joker,” the “grinning story 
teller,’ the “heartless humorist,” were\all once familiar 
epithets hurled at the head of this unsolved mystery of 
the West, the sphinx of the Sangamon. Why this 
levity in the presence of momentous affairs? What 
excuse can be offered? All bitterness has gone out 
of the question. No sneers nor even smiles now lurk 
in this paradox, for we tenderly bow the head and drop 
a tear in gratitude for the gleam of sunshine that ever 
touched the somber deeps of this solemn main, which 
is as yet unfathomed and unbounded, the great soul of 
Abraham Lincoln. | 


Let us note some of the explanations offered of this 
sad humorist of the Sangamon. His own explana- 
tion of the fact goes a little ways, “a little ways” be- 
cause Abraham Lincoln, perhaps least of all thinking 
people, could understand Abraham Lincoln. The 
ereat soul loses its vision when it is turned in upon 
itself and the greatest of mysteries to each one of us 
is the mystery of the within. But he said sadly: “I 
laugh because I must not weep—that’s all, that’s all.” 

That he enjoyed his own stories is testified to by 
many friends. At another time he said: “I live by 
my humor, without it I would have died.” Doubtless 
a note as pathetic as the note of the hermit thrush in- 
terpreted by Walt Whitman, when he said: “I knew 
if thou wast not granted to sin thou wouldst surely 
die”’ His humor saved him from misanthropy. It 
doubtless was, as Judge David Davis said, “a device to 
whistle down sadness with.” How glad we are of even 
this explanation. How beneficent was the relief which 
wit gave to wisdom. Weare glad that merriment ever 
and anon rested the tired eyes; that it was, as some- 
one has said, “a safety valve to the engine.” It re- 
lieved the boiler that otherwise would have been shat- 
tered by the internal pressure. Without this relief it 
was more than mortal man could carry. 


But there was something more than this. His hu- 
mor was not that which he went in quest of, but that 
which took possession of him. There was a power 
working upon him and through him in this humor 
which he did not and could not measure. And so we 
look for another answer. Some one has given this 
answer by calling this humor “a labor-saving contriv- 
ance.” This again it doubtless was. How many 
words were saved by the divine economy of his humor. 
Lawyers feared his stories, not because they were 
stories, but because the jury felt that if they did not un- 
derstand, they were condensed logic, compressed wis- 
dom, solidified syllogism. What labor-saving argu- 
ment is packed away in what has now come to be classic 
wisdom, about Grant’s whisky and the swapping of 
horses in middle stream. The boy who wanted the 
pilot to stop his steamboat as he was steering it through 
the rapids, because his apple had fallen overboard—a 
story which the president told when some petty claim 
was being forced upon him by an insolent intruder at 
the time great issues were pending. 

The people who were ever threatening him with 


“breakers ahead” reminded him of the school boy who 


never could pronounce the names of Shadrach, 


Meshach and Abed-nego. He had been repeatedly 
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whipped for it without effect, when, coming upon it 
once more, he exclaimed excitedly to the classmate 
next to him, “Here comes those tormented Hebrews 
again.” | 

To a delegation of preachers from Chicago who 
waited upon him to urge the issuance of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation; the spokesman urged the claim with 
ecclesiastical dignity by saying: “The Lord sends this 
commission to you, President Lincoln.” “Perhaps so, 
but isn’t it strange that he should send his message by 
the way of Chicago?” 

To another delegation, urging immediate action, he 
said: “If you call the tail of a sheep a leg, how many 
legs will the sheep have?” “Five,” replied the spokes- 
man. “No,” said the bothered president, “it would 


have only four. Calling the tail a leg wouldn’t make 
it one.” . 


When it was reported to him that cannonading was 
heard in the neighborhood of Knoxville indicative that 
Burnside was attacked, he justified his delight by say- 
ing that he was “like Sally Ward, a neighbor in Illinois, 
who had many chlidren and when she heard a child 
crying in some remote part of the field she would cheer- 
fully remark: ‘Well there! I am glad there is one oi 
my children still alive somewhere.’ ” 


Sometimes the inevitable story was not forthcoming, 


_when a point could be better made without it, as when 


some one had bored him with a long theory which did 
not interest him, he sadly remarked, “that does not re- 
mind me of anything that I ever heard of before.” 
And this was the Lincoln who, in the forty-first year of 
his age gave forth the wild cry, “How hard, ah how 
hard it is not to aid one’s country any better than 
if one had never lived in it. The world is dead to hope, 
deaf to its own death struggle made known by a uni- 
versal cry. What is to be done? Who can do any- 
thing? Do you ever think of these things?” he said 
despairingly to his partner in the humble Springfield 
office. 

Does not this hint that there is a deeper reason than 
any alluded to for the humor of Abraham Lincoln? 
It doubtless “whistled away his sadness,” as already al- 
luded to. It was a magnificent “labor-saving ma- 
chine,” but it was as inevitable as his tears. It was a 
part of that large foundation that touches life in new 
ways all around the circle. His kindness, his merri- 
ment, his tenderness show the unadjusted surfaces, evi- 
dence that a giant soul was encased in that giant body. 
Pathos and tears go hand in hand. As his smiles were 
so was his mercy. He was the prince of pardoners. 
“Yes,” he said when the case of a deserter doomed to 
be shot was presented to him, “you might as well let 
him go. I do not see as shooting will do him any 
good.” 

One time he sent four different messages within 
twelve hours to the Elmira prison lest it might not save 
a poor soldier boy’s life. One of his latest official acts, 
the day before the martyrdom, was to sign somebody’s 
pardon, and he told the officer of “how they ate oysters 
in Patagonia, eating and throwing the shells out 


through the window until the pile got higher than the 


house, and then they moved the house. And now that 
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we are so near the end I feel like beginning another 


batch of pardons.” 

,lhetearful grandeurof Abraham Lincolnwas matched 
with divine tenderness and irrepressible laughter. His 
life was ill adjusted because he represented the possibil- 
ities not yet realized. He courted the painful glory of 
defeat and shrunk not from the agony of the man who 
would stand for the right rather than for the expedient. 
When his friends advised him to expunge the great 
house-divided-against-itself passage in his Springfield 
speech, he replied: “I would rather be defeated with 
these expressions in my speech than be victorious with- 
out them.” 

Probably the happiest creature in nature is the ant, 
because it has reached perfect adjustment to its sur- 
rounding. And it pays for its contentment by being 
forever doomed to remain in its happiness. ‘The safest 
of animals is the crayfish. He has learned to take no 
risk. He always progresses backward. ‘The most un- 
happy of animals, the greatest sufferers in nature’s 
realm are pioneer souls, the great hearts that 
stand on the picket line of humanity, making new 
vround, lonely in their visions, isolated in their great- 
ness. Such was Lincoln, whose laughter was ever full 
of tears. | 

ee 1-2 > le 

Over against the idea that he is a fallen being we set the 
belief that he has risen and is still rising. Over against 
the doctrine that he is totally depraved, we set the facts 
of human nature, which show that there are germs and 
possibilities of goodness in his heart. Even among those 
who are regarded as filling out the theological conception 
of utter depravity to completion, we sometimes find most 
astonishing exhibitions of nobility and disinterested kind- 
ness. Looking down from the ship at night, when stars 
above are hidden; there is often a phosphorescent glow upon 
the black, tossing waters. On these dark waters of life, 
the darkest that roll, there is a glow of light. Good Dr. 
Guthrie, father of the ragged schools, was present one night 
at a meeting, when a very unsympathetic speaker described 
his ragged school children as rascals and vagabonds, “the 
scum of the country.” When Dr. Guthrie rose, with pale 
face and quivering lip, he seized a sheet of writing paper 
from the table and, holding it up, said: ““This sheet of 
paper was once the scum of the country; once foul, wretched 
rags. In it, now white as the snows of heaven, behold an 
emblem of the work our ragged schools have achieved?” In 
it behold an emblem of the work love—no matter what 
form it has taken—has accomplished in thousands. 

And when we study human nature in the average type 
of mankind, in addition to actual virtues, we must take 
account of ideals. We all look forward and upward. We 
all see something better before us, that we feel we ought 
to attain. We have all had experiences, too, that for the 
moment lifted us above the earth. There are times when 
we feel at peace within, and with all around and above 
us—times when we are generous, unselfish, loving and 
prayerful—times when we feel.as if heaven were very hear. 
What are these moments but intimations of states that may 
yet become permanent with the spirit? What are they but 
stray sunbeams stealing through thick foliage, ‘bearing 
messages of the sun that shines unclouded above the forest? 
These radiant, transfigured seasons give evidence that we 
came from God and that we are on our way to him. These 
experiences are like the murmur of the seashell, that speaks 
of the original ocean and seems to long for it again. Far 


from the elements that once surrounded it, itnever forgets.— 
Rev. Marion D. Shutter. 


God wills that in a ring 
His blessings should be sent, 
From living thing to thing, 
And nowhere stayed or spent; 
And every soul that takes 
And gives not on again 
Is so a link that breaks 
In heaven’s love-made chain. 
—William Barnes. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


‘Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy. voice 
with strength: be not afraid!’ 


A Glimpse of God. 


Revealed in the mighty snow-capped mountain, 
Kchoed in the cafons deep and wide, 
Proclaimed by the belching geyser fountain, 
Sung by the ocean’s ebbing tide. 
Kngraved on the clouds, and the vaulted blue, 
Embossed on the sun-lit vales and hills, 
Read in the rainbow’s blended hue, 
Heard in the laughing, trickling rills. 
Lisped by the quiet meadow brook, 
Whispered by the winds. soft and low, 
Irelt in the cool and shady nook, 
Seen in the sunset’s radiant glow. 


The cracking growth of the corn in June, 
‘The seed germ’s magic, the waving grain, 
The throbbing throats of the birds in tune, 
In merry warble, or sad refrain. 
The budding trees, the blooming flowers, 
The ripening fruit, the meadows green, 
The trailing vines o’er leafy bowers, 
The placid lake, and running stream. 
The calm and storm of the ocean wide, 
The ceaseless ebbing, flowing tide, 
The fields of coal of ancient date, 
The fossiled rocks of sand and slate. 
The pure affections, the love enduring, 
The happy smile, the hopes alluring— 
Is a thought, a glimpse, a message to man 
Of an Infinite God in his cosmic plan. 


GEO. H. REYNOLDS. 


Quality of Lite. 

A fine heuse, much lands and: money may be for noble 
service and peaceful delight to the man or woman, or, they 
may bear only weariness and misery; what’ determines? 
Great fame and power may glow in the human life with 
the spirit of noble beauty and high inspiration for the 
multitude, or they may be for the devil’s worst lure and 
that 
Wisdom of high things that blessoms, and fruits out into 


cheat. Much knowledge of books may grow into 
our divinest hopes, or it may beat a fearful crop of doubts 


and despair. What determines this wide difference of 
fruitage in human experience? So far as we can discover, 
iiainly this: It depends upon a more real something, a 
kind of spirit, or quality of life, whether it be high or low, 
that lives in and through the house, lands, money, fame 
and books with us, and for us; is the spirit or quality high, 
so do the visible things, our organs and senses serve us 
with high life. Are they low, then they serve us with low 
bear the fruits of hell, 
Good-will and kind- 


ness always and everywhere yield heaven’s fruits to the 


life. Vanity and selfish greed 
whether growing in a palace or hovel. 


man or woman. If the motive of fame or ambition is self, 
it never yields anything but dust and bitterness. We. see 
here plainly the working of some law, or providence, we 
call spirit or quality in our lives. We see and understand 
more and more clearly, how-he who lives in or for this high 
motive, or quality of life, is the true poet, priest, or king 


iu tlie world, a divine servant of humanity, inspired by, and 
ever ministering the truest wealth, beauty and power. If 
we look into the hearts and minds of such; if we study 
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our own experience in life’s best moments, do we not dis- 
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cover something of this, how the high spirit and quality are 
born and arise from some kind of seeing God, the all-giver, 
and Providence, in all, over all, and through all, alike 
crystallizing in the grain of sand, molding the millions of 
suns, singing the bird songs, radiant in the beauty of the 
insect’s wing, enshrined in every human heart? Every- 
where, this eternal soul of the universe we name God is 
evolving, and transforming light from darkness, health from 
disease, peace from warfare, purity from corruption, from 
evil and pain the strength of virtue, its immortal beauty 
and joy. To experience this vision and knowledge of God 
in the world is to live much in this high spirit and quality 
of life. | 

Now beholding, though dimly, how this eternal soul of 
being in beauty, in love and righteousness, is the immortal 
soul of all worlds and creatures, forever evolving and 
ascending through rock, tree, insect, worm and man, in 
saint and sinner, one is filled with reverence, inspired to 
worship. This all perfecting in the lowest and highest, in 
the vilest and purest, for nought in its eternal essence and 
reality can be evil or unclean, since the power and loveliness 
of the divine are in the heart of it, forever to ascend and 
transform into the all perfect body and life. To experience 
this is it not to enter upon the higher motive and quality 
of life? We reverence the Christ and prophet souls. We 
worship God in and through them. In the measure that we 
experience this higher spirit and quality of life, so do we 
reverence and worship this divinity of being in the heart 


of the vilest outeast, in the world’s lowest and most sinful. 


forever climbing with the Christs and prophets toward the 
all perfect. From this reverence and worship of the in- 
dwelling God-soul of all creatures and things is born and 
grown in noblest strength and beauty the kindly will to 
serve all, the Christ-like self-renunciation and forgetting. 
HIlere vanity and selfishness die, when we begin to know 
that the immortal souls of the worm and outeast are peers 
of ours. Why vain of our work, our name, our perishing 
bodies and crumbling houses? Soul alone is the real, and 
eternally lives, in worm as in me or the highest archangel. 
Let me heneeforth, like St. Francis cry, then hail, brother 
or sister to creeping reptile, to bird and beast, to vilest out- 
cast and criminal, and ever give the helping hand. THerem 
is the triumph of life. This Christ-like serving of the low- 
est and vilest, that the God soul within them may the 
more and sooner rise and transform. Herein true freedom 
is born, that freedom arising from the growing conscious- 
ness of oneness with the all perfecting, that never knows 
defeat or death. To experience this is to enter largely upon 
the high spirit and quality of life wherein all money, fame, 
lands and houses are counted only shadows, or crumbling 
garments of the soul, the immortal real! Slowly we are 
learning of this divinely real within this ever-changing out- 
ward form and show of things. 
man’s or woman’s life serves and blesses all humanity, all 
creation, not according to outward quantity of show and 
neise, but forever according to its inner spiritual quality. 
Iie who in the solitude of the woods, or in the poorest 
hovel, is rich and strong in high aspirations and noble 
motives of sacrifice and helping, is ever giving life of untold 
power and wealth to the world. Such touch and inspire 
millions in great nature’s subtle, occult way of the soul, 
though they speak no word, though no man praise them, as 
benefactor. Jesus, barefoot, alone in the desert, praying 
and striving for heaven’s righteousness and beauty, was all 
the while filling the world with the redeeming Christ-life, 
for heaven’s high virtue abundantly flowing into him, in 
egual wealth was. outflowing to feed and save. The 
humblest wayfarer passing along the street with the spirit 
of loving kindness, and serving in his heart, radiates just 
that healing life to every flower, beast and bird, and child 
of human kind. Such are God’s high priests, prophets and 
kings to the world, whether blacksmith, poet, menial, 
preacher or plowman, for they receive and give the high 
spirit and quality of life. This is the law of the spirit if we 
read the higher laws aright. 
M. A. CRAM. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


flospitable ta All Forms of Thought: Everyone Re. 
sponstble for His Own. 


The Joy of Forgiving. 


O heavenly light! 

That dawns upon the soul 
In darkest night. 

QO searching sun 
Revealing inmost truth, 

And battles won. 


The troubled soul, 
Irom selfish aims set free, 
Owns love’s control. 
There is no grief, 
No pettiness; but peace 
Beyond belief. 


No doubts remain: 
God speaks the word “forgive” 
And all is plain. 
St. Louis. MARY E. COLE, 


A Cheering Note from the Jail. 


We venture to print not only the extract from the letter edited by 
Miss Taylor, but alse Miss Taylor’s personal letter to the editor. Her 
work we trust is familiar to most of our readers. The author of the 
‘Broken Sword,’’ the friend of the ‘“‘incorrigible,’’ is yet to be better 
known.—ED. 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Here is something that you will like for Taz New Unity 
—only it sounds as if it were one of Edward Everett Hale’s 
inventions. 

When I was at the conference of State Charities the young 
zirl cousin whom I was visiting insisted on my taking her 
to visit the Springfield jail. Armed ‘with the very maga- 
zines mentioned by the writer, whose communication I 
inclose, we called at the jail. There were a large number 
of prisoners of all classes, some serving sentence, some 
awaiting trial. We had been told that the moral influences 
there were of the worst. I had, however, a very interesting 
conversation with a small group of prisoners, one of whom 
has since written me several times. 

You know I am always skeptical as to the altogether bad 
influence of men in jail over one another, and this is a 
delightful. and a valuable confirmation of my -optimism. 
I am never unwilling to say a good word for my dear “in- 
corrigible’—but here is a chance for something better—a 
chance for one of them to say a word for himself. And 
the letter from which the extract is taken was written from 
friend to friend, with no thought of the public. 

Yours always cordially, 
WINNIE LOUISE TAYLOR. 

Freeport, January 19. 

Extract from a letter written by an inmate of the Spring- 
freld jail, Jan. 17, 1897. 


“T have, since coming in here, organized a small cireulat- 
ing library for the benefit of the inmates. The library con- 
sists of some old magazines which were sent in to me, and 
some hovels which were in the possession of a few of the 
inmates but did the majority no good. I have taken these 
Inagazines, consisting of The Strand, Century, Seribner’s, 
Harper's, Cosmopolitan,  ete., together with the 
novels, in all some fifty odd numbers, have numbered each 
one, and each and every member has an opportunity of 
taking one, and after reading it exchanging it for another by 
applying to the librarian. I have also just started, this 
Sunday morning, a literary society for the entertainment of 
the inmates. We meet each Sunday morning at 11 o’clock, 
and if the initial meeting this morning is any indication, it 
is going to be a grand success. We have some very talented 
men within these walls. Dr. Leslie, one of the men you 
met, gave us an excellent talk on the value of courtesy and 


cheerfulness, which was listened to very attentively by the 


men, and was, as a matter of fact, an excellent address. 
Another of the prisoners, who has a very fine baritone voice, 
rendered a solo, and I read one of Harry Stillwell Edwards’ 
negro dialect poems from one of the Scribner’s. In all it 
was very agreeable, and caused what would otherwise 
have been a long, dreary morning to pass very pleasantly.” 
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Bird Day in the Schools. 


Ii.—THE OBJECT. 


Irom all sides come reports of a decrease in native 
birds due to the clearing of the forests, draining of the 
swamps and cultivation of land, but especially to the in- 
creasing slaughter of birds for game, the demand for 
feathers to supply the millinery trade, and the breaking up 
of nests to gratify the egg-collecting proclivities of small 
boys. An attempt has been made to restrict these latter 
causes by legislation. Nearly every state and territory has 
passed game laws, and several states have statutes pro- 
tecting insectivorous birds. “Such laws are frequently 
changed and cannot be expected to accomplish much unless 
supported by popular sentiment in favor of bird protection. 
his object can only be attained by demonstrating to the 
people the value of birds, and how can it be accomplished 
better than through the medium of the schools? 

Briefly stated, the object of Bird Day is to diffuse know!- 
edge concerning our native birds and to arouse a more gen- 
eral interest in bird protection. As such it should appeal 
not only to ornithologists, sportsmen and farmers, who have 
a practical interest in the “preservation of birds, but also 
the general public who would soon appreciate the loss if 
the common songsters were exterminated. 

It is time to give more intelligent attention to the birds 
and appreciate their value. Many schools already have 
courses in natural history or nature study, and such a day 
would add zest to the regular studies, encourage the pupils 
to observe carefully, and give them something to look for- 
ward to and work for. In the words of the originator of 
the day, “the general observance of a Bird Day in our 
schools would probably do more to open thousands of young 
minds to the reception of bird lore than anything else that 
can be devised.” The first thing is to interest the scholars 
in birds in general and particularly in those of their own 
locality. Good lists of birds have been prepared for several 
of the states, and popular books and articles on ornithology 
are within the reach of everyone. But the _ instruction 
should not be limited to books; the children should be en- 
couraged to observe the birds in the field, to study their 
habits and migrations, their nests and food, and should 
be taught to respect the laws protecting game and song 
birds.—From Circular No. 17 of United States Department of 
Aariculture. 


The Banishment of Roger Williams. 


The story of Roger Williams is one of the most dramatic 
in colonial history. Each succeeding generation finds it not 
less interesting. The outlines of his career, his banishment 
from Massachusetts, and his founding of Providence, are 
frmiliar to all students. The circumstances of his banish- 
ment were recently discussed by an orthodox clergyman of 
Chicago in a sermon which was published in one of the 
leading dailies. It is asserted in this discourse that Will- 


jams was a disturber of the peace, a violator of the laws, 


that his presence threatened even the very life of the colony, 
and for these reasons he was banished by the civil au- 
thorities, and that it was not because of his. religious 
opinions. It was also charged that he counseled cutting 


the cross out of the English flag and denied the validity of 


the charter of the colony. 


Was Roger Williams driven from Massachusetts for his 
opinions? Cotton Mather in his Magnalia gives a some- 
what lengthy account of the cutting the cross out of the 
fiag, and the reasons for it, and the arguments of those 
who claimed it was a desecration of the cross to have it 
used for such a worldly purpose. He says there was divi- 
sion among their worthy leaders in regard to it. The 
historian seems to be undecided himself as to the right 
side of the question, and nowhere intimates that banish- 
ment was proposed for any of the fathers who objected 
to the use of the cross on the flag. He does say that the 
official who actually cut the flag was in some heat from 


a 
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the ministry of Williams, but he also expressly states that 
Williams was only ‘‘remotely and obliquely” connected with 
the affair. 

It is trne that Roger Williams questioned the right of the 
English king to take away the lands from the Indians and 
bestow them upon the colonists. Upon what grounds would 
that right be defended to-day? Would it be upheld upon 
any other ground than that the general welfare of mankind 
would be thereby promoted? These colonists, says the dis- 
course above referred to, did not advocate freedom of 
thought and worship, and had no thought of doing so. 
They appropriated this land to themselves and proposed to 
restrict the liberty of all whom they permitted to share it 
with them. They must believe as they did and think as 
they did. Without, they could have no rights in this colony. 
It would hardly seem strange that it should be contended 
that a few colonists had no right to seize and appropriate 
a part of the public domain to themselves in that way. 

But it is charged that Roger Williams was contentious 
and disturbed the quietude of the colony. So did Martin 
Luther disturb the peace of all Europe. So are the mis- 
sionaries disturbing the quietude of Turkey. Says Charles 
I'rancis Adams, “The logic which defends ‘the expulsion 
of Roger Williams from.Massachusetts in 1635 is only con- 
sistent when it expresses regret that William Lloyd Garri- 
son was not banished from the United States exactly two 
centuries later, instead of being dragged through the streets 
of Boston with a rope around his neck.” 

Fickleness is in the list of grievances justifying his ban- 
ishment. He was not steadfast in his opinions. But Cotton 
Mather tells that through all the troubles in his stormy 
eareer he held to that one principle, “that everyone should 
have the liberty to worship God according to the light of 
his own conscience.” These are the words of a hostile 
historian, but nobler monument has never been raised to 
his memory. Says Bancroft: “In the unwavering asser- 
tion of his views he never changed his position; the sanctity 
of conscience was the great tenet, which, with all its con- 
sequences, he defended, as he first trod the shores of New 
England; and in his extreme old age it was the last pul- 
sation of his heart.” 

But it was the civil powers that expelled him from Massa- 


clusetts. It was not for opinion’s sake. “It is the stale 


pretense of the clergy in all countries,” says Buckle, “that 
after they have solicited the government to make penal laws 
against those they call heretics or schismatics, and prompted 
the magistrates to a vigorous execution, then they lay all 
the odium on the civil power; for whom they have no excuse, 
but that such men suffered, not for religion, but for dis- 
obedience to law.” 

The old Puritan historian enumerates among the list of 
crimes which led to his sentence of banishment his “violent 
urging” that it did not belong to the provinee of civil 
magistrates to punish violations of the “first table in the 
liws of the ten commandments.” There is no charge that 
he violated it himself but that it was not for them to punish 
such violations. Finally after the sentence of banishment 
we read that the court turned him over to the pastors of 
the churches for them to labor with him. For a year they 
struggled with his misguided conscience. Tickle as he was, 
the Puritan pastors labored in vain. He would not retract 
nor change his views at their request. “‘Whereupon the 
court ordered his removal out of the jurisdiction.” So that 
it appears that the churches were the court of final resort 
and that it was his steadfast adherence to his pernicious 
opinions and not the technical violations of law that re- 
sulted in his banishment into the wilderness. The historian 
tells that a few years later, in the new colony, could be 
found a greater variety of religions than anywhere else 
in the world on so small a spot of ground; “so that if a 
man had lost his religion, he might find it there at the 
general muster of opinions;”’ but that they were not agreed 
in any one principle so much as this; “that they were to 
give one another no disturbance in the exercise of religion.” 

McDonough, N. Y. | 

L. D.BURDICK. 
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Saturday Evening Talks. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
REPORTED BY E. H. W. 


Lhere ts an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables tt hath coined 
Point surely to the hidden springs of truth. 


Lowell. 
XVI—The First Priest. 


In trying to study these problems in the light of evolution, 
our trouble is all along to set the mind to the slow clock 
of time. When we talk of primitive man, we forget that 
he existed for ages upon ages. The studies of Max Miiller 
present certain phases of ancient life; the Bible presents 


others. The priestly cult of Patagonia to-day is where that 


of the Hebrews was, perhaps four thousand years ago. 
Doubtless all races of civilized men have passed through 
all these periods. But as we grow out of one stage into 
another, we forget the past. 

In Bible times, the Hebrew priesthood had become a fixed 
element. The office was hereditary and belonged to the 
sons of Levi. Just so it is in India to-day. No one but a 
Brahman born may aspire to the priesthood. How this 
setting apart came about is an interesting question. With 
the thought of spirit as something apart from the body, 
there grew up a whole world of fears and anxieties regard- 
ing the relations of that other self to the host of unseen 
powers which might help or hinder it. Gradually it be- 
came a prime matter to keep those relations properly ad- 
jJusted. The father, as being the wisest and strongest of 
the family, might take it in hand to care for the spiritual 
welfare of his child: But the grandfather might know more 
than the father, and some one grandfather out of a number 
would be wiser and more trusted than the others. Gradually 
the law of selection would come into play, and the strong- 
est or noblest of the patriarchs would become priest and 
king, teacher, ruler and general. Then, as society became 
more complex, these different offices would gradually be- 
come more and more differentiated. The offices of priest 
and doctor would, for obvious reasons, cling together for 
some time, but later on they would become separated. Still 
later, priest and teacher would divide, the one taking charge 
of ritual and ceremony, while the other became adviser and 
00 i We see this division in the Episcopal church 
to-day. 

The priestly idea is closely related to the idea of sacrifice, 
with interesting enlargements. In the later Old Testament 
records we find priest and prophet entirely dissociated. The 
prophets reached their maximum about the seventh century 
B. C. It was a turbulent time in Hebrew history. There 
was no king, no efficient government, no organized society. 
About the fifth century, the book of Deuteronomy, a pious 
fraud, was foisted upon the people. It required innumerable 
feasts, fasts and ceremonies. From that time the priest rose 
in dignity, and the offices of priest and prophet became the 
farthest removed from each other. While we may and must 
deplore the lifelessness of this ritualistic worship, it has 
its good side, which we do well to acknowledge. There is 
a virtue in routine, there is character made by discipline, by 
obedience to the requirements of even a formal code. ‘The 


desirable thing is to put prophet and priest together 


again, that the routine may have life. The need with us 
is to restore to the priestly character the life, love and 
spontaneity of the prophet. Then would the priest become 
a guide and support to the souls of men, as did George 
Eliot’s Daniel Deronda, an unfrocked bishop of souls, 
the unordained priest of a parish which he found wherever 
he went, ready for his strengthening hand, his guiding in- 
fluence. Spiritual strength is descended from the “Medi- 
cine-man,” as well as some properties which we less ad- 
mire. | 

In this Saturday evening class, criticism on our methods 
of work is always sought and heartily welcomed. This 
evening one attendant expressed a mild sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with the meager knowledge of the Bible acquired by 
the children of our Sunday school. She had been brought 
to this state of mind, it transpired, partially through the 
discovery that her son was ignorant of the story of Jonah, 
though just the relation borne by that particular tale 
to character-building or life-endowing, she confessed to be 
problematic. She also lamented that the children’s minds 
are not sufficiently stored with Bible texts. With this regret 
the leader most heartily sympathized, but thought the Sun- 
day school only partially responsible for the lack, inasmuch 
as the children’s minds are not stored with classic poems, 
or anything else which they can repeat verbatim. The 


amount of their reading and the fullness of their varied 


lives must at least share with the Sunday school the re- 
sponsibility of such lack. Mr. Jones added that the Bible 
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ought to be more studied and better known, but suggested 
that the: critic was not doing full justice either to the 
children or to the instruction given them, and that their 
lack of verbal knowledge of texts did not necessarily in- 
dicate a want of acquaintance with the Bible as literature, 
in its relation,to history and to life. He hoped and be- 
lieved that the two years out of the six years’ course which 
in our Sunday school are entirely devoted to biblical study, 
in addition to the remaining four years in which the study 
of the Bible océupies a large incidental place in the in- 
struction given, would impart to the children at least an 
“intelligent ignorance” of these matters and a broad founda- 
tion for subsequent study. And this is more than can be 
said of thousands of those who have been trained to piece- 
work memorizing and golden-text emphasis in Sunday 
schools. 


The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
in areligious way. 


Helps to High Living. 
SUN.—Religion sends the multitudes away and takes one. 
up into the solitude of the soul’s communieation 
with God. : 
MON.—The world needs intelligently directed enthusiasm. 
tUES.—The soul is not saved.by having the force taken 
out of it. 
WED.—What hinders religious unity is that we have not 
got our spiritual growth. 
THURS.—Every work of the past is incomplete unless the 
present sustains it. 
I RI.—The blessing which is sufficiently desired is attained. 
SAT.—Man needs first a direction, then an end and-then a 
force; as an arrow must have its course, its mark 
and the power to go. 
—Francis G. Peabody. 


es 


‘Twas St. Valentine’s Day. 


She came in from school, her face all aglow, 
My girlie with eyes so blue; 

She must have been well remembered, thought I,— 
"Twas St. Valentine’s day, I knew. | 


But she'd not been thinking of self at all_— 
My daughter with golden hair,— 

A poor little girl without many friends 
Was the object of her fond eare. 


“May I take some money, my mamma dear,— 
I’ve only a little, I know,— 

And buy for Carrie a valentine gay, 
So she will have one to show? 


“The rest, sitting near her, all had some to-day,— 
I'm sure that she’ll not get one. 

Why, they'll hardly play with Carrie at all, 
I don’t think she has much fun.” 


I sent her to school, the unselfish dear, 
As happy as happy could be,— 
And quite overjoyed was I when at night 
The mail brought my little girl three. 
GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


. A Letter. 


| Montreal, Jan. 1, 1897. 
My Dear Boys and Girls: , 

Away off here in Montreal is a small, young, but thrifty 
society called, “The Helping Hand.” It was organized three 
years ago, by a little bright-eyed girl, who always has time 
to “do a little more for poor folks.” 

She started the club with a new silver dollar, from her 
owh savings, and the help of another little girl, who also 
had a good heart and willing fingers. They desired to 
¢Clathe decently and warmly a poor baby who had been 
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deserted. The little creature had been found in a broken 
old basket, in an empty lot. Its poor weak body was al- 
most naked, and blue and thin from cold and hunger. Some- 
one had cast it there to die. 

When the story was told to this earnest little girl, she 
cried bitterly. Then she dried her eyes, sought her friend 
and formed the society with two members. 

In a week, four other little girls joined. Each added her 
fee of one dollar, to her pledge of sympathy and work. 
The society met weekly, on Saturdays, in the well-swept 
trunk-room of the founder-president’s home. They ex- 
pended their money cautiously. Visited the best shops 
when buying materials, and explained, that as the goods 
were for a charitable society, they expected to pay the 
lowest market price for them. ‘The shop-keepers were 
polite and kindly, selling absurdly long yards for very small 
sums of meney. The society bought patterns, sewed indus- 
triously, and soon a pile of warm, neat, rather queerly 
shaped garments, were ready for the little stranger. 

There was quite a sum of money still left in the little 
treasury, and the committee decided that the “Helping 
Hand Society” was to live, and to do more good work. 

They framed a new code of by-laws. One was “No money, 
advice, or help will be received from people who are grown 
up.” Another, “No boy shall be admitted to this club under 
apy pretext whatsoever.” "This was rather hard, especially 
as several mothers and grown-up sisters had offered to cut 
out garments and work those terrible buttonholes. While 
several brothers and cousins had offered a share of their 
pocket money, and additional work in the form of carrying 
pareels to and fro, as the society might desire. 

lor a while these rigid laws worked well. The members 
of the “Helping Hand” became proud and not so careful. 
Complaints began to come in about the society’s garments; 
that they were not the right shape. One nurse said when 
she “put a sacque on a baby, the sleeves were so sewn that 
the poor dear could not bring its arms down.” Another sent 
word that “Nuthim’ would make them buttons stop in them 
buttonholes.” 

The little president grew very pink, and as she struggled 
with the ill-setting sacque and large thick buttonholes, tears 
cume.in her eyes and a longing to her heart for Mamma’s 
arms and sympathy, still she battled away the weakness 
and contented herself with the uncharitable remark that 
“Poor babies are getting very particular, it seems to me.” 

That afternoon, as the president and treasurer were carry- 
ing back the altered garments to the asylum, a sleety, drizzly 
rain set in and coated the sidewalks with a glare of ice. | 
‘hey had taken no umbrella and the stinging drops cut © 
and burned their faces. Suddenly they slid apart and in a 
second were sprawling on the sidewalk, while their bundle 
rolled and slid till it reached the middle-of the busy street. 
Some people laughed as they saw the two little girls struggle 
vainly to gain their footing on the slippery walk, and no 
one helped them till two tall boys turned the corner and 
then sped to their side, getting them up safely and brushing 
off the sleety snow before they recognized them. The boys 
were the cousin of the president, and the brother of the 
treasurer! They touched their caps and one said: “I sup- 
pose you do not want our help, or we would see you home 


and take your bundle to the asylum. So good afternoon.” 

“QO! Dear Jack! please do not leave us. We need you 
now, and we need you in the society. We thought you 
would be noisy and bother us, but now if you will join, we 
will work together—all ‘pull the same stroke’ as we did on 
the lake this summer. Will you, Jack?” | 

Jack and Tom accepted the urgent appeal and became 
faithful workers. Although strongly tempted to say, “I 
told you so,” they bravely forgave the first slight, and were 
able helpers to the girls. For a long while the other boys 
held aloof, but in time they all united, and the now flourish- 
ing society frequently calls in the experienced eye and hand 
of a mother or older sister; while the boys are invaluable, 
running errands, carrying parcels, carving wood ornaments 
for the yearly fair, and paying their dues with regularity. 

“The Helping Hand” has many fingers now, its motto 
being that of our dear land—E Pluribus Unum. 

Wishing you all a happy New Year, I am 

Lovingly yours, 
—Elvira Floyd Froemcke, in The Delaware Churchman. 
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The Study Table. 


Hymns for Church and Home, with Tunes. 


(Abridged Edition: Boston, American Unitarian Association. 1896.) 

The larger book, of which this is an abridgement, ap- 
peared a year ago and was noticed at some length In Tur 
New Unity of December 26, 1895. In some respects the 
sinaller book is to be preferred to the larger and to many 
of our churches it will prove more acceptable. The size 
of the page is the same in both; in clearness 
and beauty of type and in _  neatness of binding 
the smaller has the merits of the larger’ book. 
The hymns are reduced in number from 801 to 513; but 
the latter number affords ample range of selection in church 
use, While the thinner volume is more easily held in hand 
and has the advantage (to many churehes) of lessened 
price. But for many of. our ministers and congregations 
the abridgement will have a more distivctive value as com- 
pared with the larger book. It will seem to them a rela- 
_tively better collection of hymns, voicing in fuller propor- 
tion the thought and faith and spirit that are making their 
way in all religious folds to-day. The basis of this judg- 
ment is indicated in these brief comparisons of the smaller 
with the larger book. In the later we have, for example, 
46 hymns from Watts, 55 from Wesley, 34 from Mont- 
gomery, and 22 from Doddridge; these in a collection of 
SOl hymns. In the abridgement we have 18 hymns from 


Watts, 26 from Wesley, 17 from Montgomery, and 12 from — 


Doddridge; these in a collection of 513. On the other hand, 
in the larger book there are 25 hymns from Samuel Long- 


fellow; 19 from Whittier, 8 from Dr. Furness, 7 from 


Samuel Johnson; and of these 59 hymns the abridgement 
retains all but three. In further illustration, the hymns 
from Miss Waring, Mrs. Scudder, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Gan- 
nett (not to mention others) are all retained in the smaller 
book. These figures indicate the lines on which the abridge- 
ment has been made, and which will make it more accepta- 
ble to many ministers and churches, as we have said, than 
the unabridged collection. There are some hymns retained 
which, for ourself, we could well spare,—which we should 
not use in'our own church service; and there are hymns, 
neither in the unabridged nor abridged collection, which 
we should be glad to have had included. But all this one 
might say of every hymn book; and having said it, we wish 
here to express rather our satisfaction that a collection 
of hymns and tunes of so much excellence and fitness has 
been added to the list from which the churches of freer 
thought and faith may make choice. Creditable as the 
book is to the American Unitarian ‘Association, whose im- 
print it bears, we could wish that an edition without the 
denominational mark might widen the adoption and use of 
the book. 

Of the 382 tunes contained in the larger book 271 appear 
in the abridgement. These form a proportionate combina- 
tion of old, newer, and newest, and with the chorales make 
a rich collection of music for any church. We wish these 
chorales might be more used in our churches. There is a 
vast possible enrichment of the rather thin “order of sery- 
ice” usual in the average church, through the larger and 
more varied participation of the congregation; but to this 
the peop.e are yet to be educated. Doubtless the sermon 
must sustain and inspire the whole service, at least in our 
freer Protestant churches; but the sermon itself gains in 
impression and effect When set in a beautiful and uniting 
general service. There are rituals and rituals. They differ 
in beauty and in fittingness with to-day’s larger thought 
and faith, as one star differs from another star in glory. 
But the common aspiration, trust, and joy can voice them- 
Selves to-day upon the lips of a congregation as truly as 
in the past. To have outgrown particular rituals is not to 
have outgrown all ritual. But a worthy and beautiful order 
of service is a thing of growth. Elements of it are to be 
found. to-day in some our freest and least ecclesiastical 
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churches; and these elements are educating the taste and 
ability of the people to something better in the future. 
Fr. L. B. 


Notes and Comment. 


Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox is now engaged in writing a 
romance in verse. It will be published some time in 1897. 

The Literary World, in a review of Rev. H. R. Haweis’ 
volumes of “Travel and Talk,” comments on the singular 
bad taste of his references to people with whom he stayed, 


but is inclined to forgive him much on account of his ap- 
preciation of Phillips Brooks. We quote from the article: 
“The laws of hospitality seem to be non-existent in his eyes, 
or he would scarcely tell at full length of his trying visit 
to a singular lady also since dead. I allude to Mrs. Barnard, 
the wife of the venerable principal of Columbia College.” 
Mr. Haweis goes on to say how “this good lady” “hunted” 
him and his wife “from house to house,” and how finally, 
after several days, he was obliged to escape from her house 
at seven in the morning and make arrangements to stay 
elsewhere. We think such a flagrant abuse of hospitality 
as Mr. Haweis makes in the prolonged description of this 
visit has been seldom perpetrated even by John Bull on 
the ‘“‘Continong.” However, we of Boston will forgive Mr. 
Haweis much for his appreciation of Phillips Brooks. 
“And Phillips Brooks’ preaching? Quite indescribable! 
He stood up, and the spirit entered into him, like a mighty 
rushing wind. ... No, there never was anybody, there 


never will be anyone, like Phillips Brooks. ‘There was an 


incomparable elevation and buoyancy about his torrential 
oratory and himself; he positively radiated faith and joy 
in the eternal.” | 

Jules Verne, of whom very little has been heard of late 
years, is busy on a plan to publish a series of stories bearing 
on different countries. Although sixty-eight years of age, he 
works as hard as ever, rising as four o'clock every morning 
and writing till noon. He is living quietly at Amiens with 
his wife. 

The W. B. Conkey Company are to issue Mr. W. J. 
iryan’s new book on the silver question. It will contain 
about 600 pages. Its title is “The First Battle.” 


Countess Von Krockow in her review of “The literary 
year in Germany,” in the /ndependent, says—that the promi- 
nent place must again be given to a volume of poems by a 
poverty-ridden old peasant woman in Eastern Prussia, 
named Johanna Ambrosius. First published in 1899 its 
contents and history made it remarkable. -In 1896 its popu- 
larity has been phenomenal, as it has already attained its 
twenty-sixth edition. It is also curious to note the writings 
which it has brought forth, as indicative of the small and 
envious spirit which exists in the German literary world 
by men against women writers, by unsuccessful against 
successful authors. 

To the student of history, especialfy those who are in- 
terested in the early settlement of the Northwest and 
Canada, “The Story of Canada,” by J. H. Bourinot, will 
prove most acceptable reading. Mr. Bourinot is/clerk of the 
Canadian House of Commons, and traces the history of the 
Dominion from the first attempts at settlement by the 
French adventurers on the banks of the Annapolis basin 
and Quebec Heights to the present time. 

The first number has just been issued of a musical and 
dramatic paper in Alexandria, devoted to the interests of 
Egyptian lyric and dramatic art. It is called “The Egyptian 
Stage.” 

The Open Court has appeared in its new form as a monthly 
magazine for the January issue. It is the eleventh anni- 


-versary of its career and it is hoped that the change will 


serve to extend its circulation and carry the message de- 
livered in the old spirit farther than ever before. | 


An old manuscript of songs, which has lain hidden.in the 
university of Jena for three hundred years, has just been 
multiplied by means of photography, and two editions pub 


lished by the editor, Strobel, in Jena. 'The German Emperor 
and many princes were among the subscribers; and what 
copies are still available can be had at two hundred marks 
for the unbound copies, and two hundred and fifty for 
those bound in ancient style. The manuscript was written 
in splendid style on two hundred and sixty-six folio pages, 
and contains, says the Vossiche Zeitung. a rich collection of 
Minnesaenger songs, with their melodies, and is one of the 
most important sources for the study of the music of the 
Middle Ages. The manuscript was made in the fourteenth 


century. 
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Whe Vises! Mada 


*The Worldis my Country; To do 
good is my Religion.” 


ETHICAL CULTURE—We clip the fol- 
lowing interesting item from The Cause: 

The West London Ethical Society is meet- 
ing this year in Kensington Town Hall, 
where Dr. Coit is again having excellent 
audiences. In the evening Dr. Coit some- 
times addresses the South London Society. 
“On a recent evening after the lecture,’’ 
Mr. Gould (who spoke that evening) writes 
us, ‘‘we had coffee, ete., and then formed 
a cirele around the hall—a group of new 
members at one end, Dr. Coit, Miss Law, 
the secretary, and myself at the other. 
We three made speeches of welcome; and 
Dr. Coit invited all old members to rise in 
token of salutation, and then the new 
members to rise in sign of reciprocal greet- 
ing. Twenty people had joined during the 
month.’’ The East London Society, ‘in 
the midst of an unlovely quarter,’’ does not 
flourish as it might. ‘‘But,’’ says our cor- 
respondent, ‘‘the Sociefy’s school of fifty 
children is a little center of sweetness and 
musie.’’ Surely, with such a school, our 
East London friends should not be dis- 
couraged. 


INGLAND.—The new archbishop of Can- 
terbury, -Frederick Temple, D. D., was 
enthroned on January 8, at Canterbury 
Cathedral. He was born in 1821 and has 
been successfully head master of Rugby, 
Bishop of Exeter, and Bishop of London. 
The Archbishop’s salary is $75,000 a vear. 


UNITARIAN.—The Unitarian Church at 
Berkeley, Cal., has extended a call to Rey. 
J. H. Crooker of Helena, Montana. The 
chureh will, indeed, be fortunate should it 
secure Mr. Crooker for its pastor. His 
work at Madison and later at Helena has 
carried his reputation beyond denomina- 
tional lines. 3 

Rey. Edward B. Payne in his farewell ser- 
mon to the Berkeley, Cal., church, Decen- 
ber 27, gave a lengthy review of his min- 
isterial labors. Referring briefly to 
Altruria, he said: ; 

“The experiment may have been a mis- 
take. It has shown that we cannot achieve 
by a part; that our only hope of reaching 
the social height to which we aspire is 
by doing it all together—building, if more 
slowly more surely, upon the eternal com- 
mon wealth of souls.’’ 

Later information seems to indicate that 
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Troy, N. Y., is the fortunate city that is 
to profit by the labors of Mr. and Mrs. 
Crooker. Mrs. Crooker preached on the way 
East in her old pulpit in the Stewart avenue 
Universalist Chureh of Chicago, and was 
greeted by the hosts of old friends that 
she has in this city. 


3ATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The Sunday 
school of the Independent Church has just 


elected officers for the new year. Reports 


show the school to be out of debt and 
about fifty dollars ahead. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society has just netted over two 
hundred dollars on the _ Biblical opera: 
“Kgypta,’’ give by local talent. About 
four hundred young people of the city 
took part in it. 


GENESEO, ILL.—Course of study of 
Young People’s Guild, THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE WORLD’S RELIGION. The Guild 
meets every Sunday at 6 p. m. in the lec- 
ture room of the Unitarian Church. 

SERIES I. 

The Ancient Religions of the World. 

1. The Religion of the Ancient Egyp- 


SN i cas he es oc Geo. B. Dedrick 
© Ce Henry Hoeft 
ds. Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta 

Sr hee eee spss Res, B, Turner 
4. Buddhism and Brahminism e 

ee ee Py ee ee Miss Flora Dedrick 
do. The Mythology of Greece and Rome 

we weak eas oes... Miss Flora White 


6. Judaism ........Miss Hattie Goodfellow 
SERIES II. 


The Origin and Development of Christ- 


ianity. 
1. The Life and Character of Jesus.. 
otek a wakes eked Miss Emma M. Chapin 
2. The Disciples and Their Ministry. . 
wie cence ie Pee a RS ae 
do The Formation of the Church..... 
PU UR hie SERN ae Bt Miss Grace Miller 
4. Dissensions and Divisions within _ 
SOG SIMUPGR oii cc eyeaei5s ce: 2 Bian 


o. The Reformation....Miss Minnie Priebe 

6. The Origin of Protestant Sects.... 
...+.+-Miss Mamie Bidwell 

SERIES III. 

The Modern Liberal Movement in Religion. 
1. Unitarianism in Europe.Hali Kirkpatrick 

2. Beginnings of Liberalism in America 
a ee he og Jay E. Crook 

3. American Unitarianism. .......... 
Re ag pate ee ape rege ' Miss Lenora Harris 

4. Representatives of American Uni- 
ee rr ae eae J_ P. Fox 

5. Contemporaneous Liberal Denom- 
STEEPED Mrs Chas. Turner 

6. What Unitarians Believe ......... 
ON eee oly gto. 2 Oe: lee 
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The Latest Books. 
The Perfect Whole. 


The Perfect Whole. An essay on the 
Conduct and Meaning of Life. By Hora- 
tio W. Dresser, Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 
Pp. 254. $1.50. 


Mr. Dresser’s previous book, ‘*The Power 
of Silence,’’ has won for him the respect 
of all earnest men. This book is in the 
same vein, and attempts a somewhat more 
systematic presentation of his philosophy 
of life, a philosophy which may be desig- 
nated as rational mysticism. He protests 
against the inadequateness of mysticism 
pure and simple, as an interpretation of 
life, and tries very hard to bring the truth 
of mysticism and the truth of objective sci- 
ence into harmony. The reader will preba- 
bly find that he is stronger in his intuitions 
than in his ratiocination; he is at his best 
when he presents to us what he feels with- 
out attempting to explain it. The book is 
spiritually strong, has practical moral help- 
fulness for almost all, and _ intellectual 
helpfulness for those who are at a certain. 


stage of spiritual evolution. 
FW. Bs. 


David Starr Jordan’s Latest 
Books. 


ScienceSketches. Published by A,C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. 

Care and Cu'ture of Man, and the Story of 
the Immeasurable Company and Other Sketches. 
By the same author. Published by the Whit- 
taker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 


Every line written by President Jordan is 
alive. It is full of nerve-force and will- 
force as well as the strength of wholesome 
thought. I do not know where one @an find 
a volume of essays on education that tingle 
with the age, and for that matter with the 
evolution of all ages into our age, so com- 
pletely as this one on the ‘‘Care and Culture 
of Men.’’ I shaquld like to quote whole 
pages, but must content myself with tak- 
ing a few specially important passages. 
“You cannot afford to waste your chances 
on a third rdte school.’’ ‘‘There is but one 
thing that can make a college strong and 
useful, and that is a strong and earnest 
faculty.’’ ‘‘An advantage of the eleetive 
System is its reflex influence on the 
teacher.’’ ‘‘A man should have a reserve of 
skill.”’” ‘*The ideal education must meet two 
demands; it must be personal; it must be 


aairenenenaent 


~Quackery 1s always discov- 
ering remedies which will 
act upon the germs of disease 
directly and killthem. But 
no discovery has ever yet 
been approved by doctors 
which will cure consump- 
tion that way. Germs can 
only be killed by making the 
body strong enough to over- 
come them, and the early 
use of such a_ remedy as 
Scott’s Emulsion is one of 
the helps. In the daily war- 
fare man keeps up, he wins 
best, who is provided with 
the needed strength, such as 
Scott’s Emulsion supplies. 
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proad.’’ “It is not your duty to join organi- 
gations that can take away any part of your 
freedom.” ‘‘We have a right to expect the 
scholar to serve as an antidote to the dema- 
gogue.’’ But the pages are simply made 
up of these pithy, pungent sentences. ‘The 
expression love of God is the love of the 
good, the love of that which is abiding, is 
distinctive from that which is merely tem- 
poral.’”’ ‘‘There can be no right thinking 
in matters of public administration without 
a knowledge of the laws of the growth of 
human institutions.’’ ‘‘A practical educa- 
tion is one which can be made effective in 
everyday life.’’ But this apothegmatic ma- 
terial is not the best of these books. They 
plough down to the bottom. They are the 
result of experience and study combined. 
Of all things that this world has been sad- 
dled with the worst has been teachers with 
nothing but kKnowledge—men and women 
taught to teach—not to see and feel and find 
out and adjust themselves and their work 
to what they discover; but to go on teach- 
ing what has been taught them. Dr. Jor- 
dan is a thorough historian of education; 
and this is shown in every page that he uses 
the past to enlighten the way ahead. But if 
you crave help in your religious life he is 
equally at your right hand. I can quote 
only one passage more: ‘‘We are com- 
passed about by the forces that make for 
righteousness. All power we possess. or 
seem to possess comes from our accord with 
these forees.’’ Steadily the adjustment of 
science to theology goes on. Arnold telis 
us that God is the power that makes for 
righteousness. Jordan tells us this God 
power is in all things; and to be ourselves 
righteous, we must be one with the God 
universal. He that hath ears let him hear, 
The volume of stories is delightful for 
freshness, raciness, and purpose. It has 
also been a revelation to me. Here I find 
the style and vigor and independence of 
the author explained at least in part by his 


love of Thoreau. I do not mean that there. 


is more than a bare hint of one in the 
other; but that the love of the greatest of 
the Coneord philosophers has certainly 
been a stimulus to one of the ablest of our 
living educators. Read his “The Last of 
the Puritans’ and tell me. 

The volume of Science Sketches published 
by McClurg is made up of a series of bril- 
liant essays, first published in our leading 
magazines. These when issued drew un- 
bounded praise from their readers, and 
when first collected were welcomed beartily 
by scientists and thinkers. Few writers 
have the power to put the deepest scien- 
tific facts in such a form as to make them 
as fascinating as fairy tales. I wish every- 
one would read “‘The Fate of Iciodorum”’ 
as a sample of wit, sarcasm, political and 
social economy combined. if the reader 
can possibly have learned by such perusal 
the one law that we are not made rich as 
a people by breaking down our neighbor's 
prosperity, he will have gained enough. 
Possibly a few who could not endure a 
word against the tariff system may get a 
whiff of common sense by studying the 
operations of the Octvoi.’’ Every pupil of 
Agassiz likes to talk about fishes: and Dr. 
Jordan was one of those who listened to 
the great master at Penikese. When some 
one was trivial Agassiz stopped his work 
and said, ‘‘You say I shall be reverent in 
your churches where you talk of what God 
said; I say you shall be reverent here where 
we talk of what God did.’”’ This book will 
make q capital addition to those that popu- 
arise science without being unscientific. 

Ss. FS. 


A reader of NEw UNITY says: ‘‘Will you 
hame for me five of the best books in the 
English language for making boys. I want 
Something that will last—something fit to 
be reread and that will be reread.’ Well 
take (1) Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘Ten Times 
One Makes Ten.”’ That is good enough to 
be read forty times and then once more. 


(2) “Take Swiss Family Robinson;’’ which 
is the best old classic for young people in 
any language. (3) ‘‘Cruore, an _ Italian 
Schoolboy’s Journal,’’ by Edmonde de Ami- 
cis, one of the altogether finest things in 
any language. (4) Take Mrs. Wiggin’s 
‘“limothy’s Quest’? as a thoroughly sweet, 
strong, noble bit of inspiration. (5) Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’’? You may smile; but let me 
tell you that book did one job, abolishing 
slavery; it can do another in the way of 
stimulating truth, honor and purity of 
character. These five are good enough but 
might be duplicated with another five 


nearly as good. 
i eA 


Old and New. 


Universal Religion Realized. 


I looked the other day for the first time 
upon the Concord river, which has been 
made famous, perhaps more than in any 
other way, by the description Thoreau made 
of it. Thoreau reports that he sat and 
gazed upon this stream for three weeks 
before he could discover which way the 
currents ran. So many who would know 
which way the currents of our modern life 
are flowing have looked three weeks, and 
three times as many years, without being 
able to discover which way the current 
tends. 

There is much talk, there has been much, 
there will be more, relative to the com- 
bination of Christian forces in the practi- 
eal and spiritual work of the world. . It 
will take the insight of one who shall be 
more than prophet to determine which way 
the currents are now tending. Among the 
important events of the past week was the 
meeting of the Congress of Liberal Re- 
ligious societies at Indianapolis. Men of 
earnest mind, however limited their num- 
bers and whatever seeming failure may 
have met their efforts, are in this organiza- 
tion struggling to bring about a closer 
relationship, not only between the d-fferent 
sects of liberal Christianity; but between 
the liberal minded men of the Christian 
church and of any other religious system 
in which they may be found. This is an 
attempt to realize in a poor and meager 
organization, the Chureh Universal,—that 
church to which all spiritually minded men 
belong, of which creed is an interpretation, 
toward the realization of which every noble 
effort tends, but which after all cannot 
be realized in outer, organic form. The 
Church Universal has been. described by 
Matthew Arnold as,— 

‘The prophetic soul of the wide. world 
dreaming of things to come.”’ 

Not even the most daring dreamers, I 
believe, will anticipate an overthrow of 
sectarian organizations, and long will be 
the time before the church of the spirit, 
to which all spiritually minded people be- 
long, will cease to be bound up with pre- 
judices and denominational prides. And yet 
the Church Universal is being born as rap- 
idly as individuals are coming to see its 
great need and long for its attainment. 


Milton’s Ode on the Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity. 


The Great Christmas Hymn 
of English Literature. 


Printed for Christmas presentation by All Souls 
Church, Chicago. 


A Limited Number for the Trade. 


Single copies 10 cts. Packages of 10 for 50 cts. 


Send orders to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
3939 Langley Avenue, or to 


The New Unity Office, Monadnock Building. 


“Strength, 
Sweetness, 
Light” 


CALENDAR, 


1897 - - 


Furnishes a helpful extract from Au- 
thor, Teacher, or Preacher, for every 
day in the year. 


Strongly mounted on very heavy card- 
beard, packed in strawboard box for 
mailing. 


Price, 75 cents. 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, | CHICAGO. 
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The Institutional Church, 


BY 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A copyright reprint from the New England 
Magazine, for August, profusely illustrated with 
architectural and other cuts of Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis, All Souls Chureh, Chicago, 
and other institutional churches. 


10 cents. For sale at THE NEW UNITY 
OFFICE, [Monadnock bldg., Chicago. 
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BRUISES, LAMENESS or RHEUMATISM. 


Rub shereughie with POND’S EXTRACT after 
every ride to keep the muscles supple, pliant, strong. 
Try POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT for "PILES. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES — Weak, Watery, Worthless. 


POND’S EXTRACT CoO., 
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Whatever is real, whatever is permanent, 
whatever is of worth in any religion is to 
be found in all, and the way of religious 
development is toward the Universal 
Chureh. The criticism most commonly 
passed upon those who strive to organize 
the fellowship of the spirit, a fellowship 
along lines broader than sect, and es- 
pecially broader than systems, is that re- 
digion has never been known to succeed in 


Buch organic endeavors; that no universal 
Teligion ever existed outside the mind of- 


Pallosophers and visionary seers. To this 
criticism, it needs to be observed, however, 
that every religion tends toward univer- 
sality; and that all the higher religious 
attainment reaches its height by the method 
of universal religion. The Christian faith 
is not original. Jesus said nothing that 
had not been said before. There is no 


element of his teaching that had not ex-_ 


isted in the elements of teachings before 
his time. That which distinguishes Christ- 
ianity is the way in which the commanding 
principles of other faiths were made into 
a living and organic whole by the person- 
ality of Jesus. The process of Christianity 
from the beginning has been that of ab- 
sorption. Into the teaching of the Christ- 
ian church, the wisest thought of the 
yreek, the most earnest endeavor of the 
Jew, the method and order of the Roman 


‘and the refinement.and ennobling influence 


of a thousand unseen and unknown lives 
have been contributed toward the higher 
attainment and more worthy realization of 
faith. 

The process is continuing even yet. Dr. 
Gordon tells us of the contribution Uni- 
tarianism has made to the _ progressive 
thought of the Christian church. And an 
Episcopal minister, speaking at a meeting 
of Unitarians with whom he had consented 
to dine, uttered in my presence not long 
since the same tribute which Dr. Gordon 
has paid the Unitarian chureh. The echureh 
of to-day is borrowing from science. The 
common mind of Christianity is reading 
the story of creation, not from Genesis 
but from the greater Book of Beginnings. 
‘The thought of the age along the lines 
of sociology is entering into the purposes, 
dreams and labors of the Christian churches. 
There is not a single idea that is of worth 
that has not been gained vy the method 
of universalizing. If we have a thought of 
God that is not the product of all human 
thinking and endeavor, then we had better 
ive that thought over and find the larger 
thought that is born aut of the universal 
mind. If we have a thought of the pur- 
pose of life which has not been through 
the crucible of science, lain upon the sunny 
slopes of Hindoo meditation, being tried 
in the fires of Ohristian sacrifice, put to 
the test in the great struggling, materializ- 
ing world of to-day, then our thought still 
needs enlarging and our souls await the 
larger and more earnest mind. If we 
would pray any prayer less than the Uni- 
ergal prayer, to any god less than the Uni- 
wersal Being, the Spirit revealed in every 
image human sanctity has carved, or hu- 
man meditation conceived, then we are 
still worshipping images,—we are still 
idolaters, and our prayer is only on the 
way to the true prayer of the developed 
soul. Only as a religion approaches uni- 
versality is it true and worthy of our 
loyalty. The real God is the God within, 
behind, above, even that image of the 
Father which Jesus and all consecrated 
souls have seen. The real church is the 
church invisible, becoming slowly visible,— 
that church which all have ventured to 
materialize on earth, and which all to- 
gether in the great synthesis of the fut- 
ure shall in part attain. The real prayer 
is the myriad-handed impulse that myriad- 
voiced plaint, the myriad-longing heart 


which has reahed outward to the unknown: 


infinities to grasp whatsoever the inner 
attainments might lay hold upon. The real 
salvation consists in that becoming which 


. 
| 
Ne 


has been conceived in part by every high 
dream of human attainment. 

The sceptic,—and he still lives,—would 
believe each religion, each system or sect 
only in what it says about all others, while 
the true believer will believe all religions 
only in what they say about themselves. 
It is not in the denial but in the affirma- 
tion that the truth of any creed is to be 
found. It is not in the limitation but in 
the contribution towards the _ illimitable 
that the worth of any endeavor is to be 
disecovered.—From a sermon by Rev. L. W. 
Sprague of Boston. 


The Popular A:sthetics of 
Color. 


While blue is pre-eminently and over- 
whelmingly the masculine favorite, it is 
by no means so general a feminine favor- 
ite. The favorite woman’s color, standing 
at the head of the female list. is red. 
Roughly speaking, of every thirty mascu- 
line votes, ten would be for blue and three 
for -red; while of every thirty feminine 
votes, four would be for blue and _ five 
for red. Red and blue are thus much more 
nearly equally popular among women than 
among men. Other relatively marked mas- 
culine preferences are for the colors related 
to blue (blue violet and. violet), and other 
feminine preferences are for lighter red (or 
pink), and, to a less extent, for green and 
yellow. Further, men confine their selec- 
tions to relatively fewer colors than do 
women; and finally, while all men and 
women alike are much more apt to choose 
a normal than a transitional color and a 
darker than a lighter shade, yet the ten- 
dency to do so (about the same in the 
former direction) is markedly different in 
the latter respect; of a dozen men, ten 
would choose among the darker colors and 
only two among the lighter for the most 
pleasing color; while of a. dozen women, 
seven would choose among the darker and 
five among the lighter shades. This femin- 
ine fondness for the lighter and daintier 
shades appears also in other respects, to be 


noted presently. 


Passing next to the discussion of the 
preferences among the combinations of 
colors enumerated above, the first note- 
worthy result is that no combination of 
colors occupies the position of a decided 
favorite as did blue among the single col- 
ors; but that preferences for the several 
combinations vary gradually from the most 
to the least favorite. The two most fre- 
quently (and about equally) preferred 
combinations are red with violet and red 
with blue, which are somewhat similar in 
effect (the violet being very dark in appear- 
ance); more than one-fifth of all the persons 
contributing to the results choose one or 
the other of these combinations.—Prof. 
Joseph Jastrow, in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly for January. 


HonestCure for Tobacco Habit. 


One can’t tell the truth too often. To- 
bacco is injurious to health, disturbs the 
heart, causes nervousness». SURE-QUIT, 
an antidote chewing gum, destroys cravy- 
ing, restores the system to its normal con- 
dition. 25¢c. a box, mearly all druggists. 
Booklet free. .Eureka Chemical Co.,- De- 
troit, Mich. 


Off for the East. 


Travelers to Buffalo, New York, Philadel- 
phia and other eastern pone are waking up 
to the beauties of a trip over the GRAND 
TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM and LEHIGH 
VALLEY R. R. Besides the great St. Clair 
Tunnel, Niagara Falls and Buffalo, the a? 
includes a day ride through the Lehigh Val- 
ley, the Switzerland of America. The train 
leaving Chicago at 3:02 p. m. daily, is one of 
the best features of the trip. It is vestibuled 
throughout, carries Pullman Buffet ee go 
and Dining Car; is steam heated, lighted by 

s, and the equal of any of the famous 

rains out of Chicago. Ticket office, 103 
Clark Street, L. R. Morrow, City Ticket 
Agent. 


a 


Way & Williams’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE EPISTOLARY 
FLIRT. 


By ESMERIE AMORY. A story 
jin dramatic form, satirizing a cer- 
tain sort of philandering men and 
women that abound in “literary cir- 


cles.”” 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


The kind of playing at sin which is 
satirized here is not confined to the 
‘‘literary set,’’ and the subject is brought 
home to many whose trade does not en- 
courage them to dabble with the emo- 
tions. The book is a sharp and telling 
satire upon platonic friendships. . 


THE LUCKY NUMBER. 


By I K. FRIEDMAN. Cloth, 
16mo., $1.25. 


Mr. Friedman has made a profound 
study of the slums of Chicago. He does 
not occupy himself so much with the 
petty details of a situation as with the 
romance of it, its significance, its effect 
upen character. His stories, which cir- 
cle about a saloon. called ‘“*The Lucky 
Number,’’ are intensely, vividly real. 
They are condensed so that every word 
counts, and they represent life as it is 
found narrowed and sharpened and in- 
— in the degradation of a great 
city. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


By W. A. WHITE. 16mo., cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


Mr. White’s editorial, ‘‘What’s Wrong 
with Kansas,’’ which was reprinted from 
his paper, the Emporia (Kas.) Gazette, 
and used as a ee document, has 
already introduced him to a large circle 
of readers. is stories are original 
and sincere and interesting. Some of 
them show a deep insight into human 
nature, and in all of them one feels a 
Sympathy with its weaknesses and fail- 
ures. They are fresh and wholesome, 
and at times very humorous. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE. With 
cover design by Mr. BRUCE ROG- 
ERS. 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
(Second edition.) 


‘‘We wish to call most particular at- 
tention to a collection of short Western 
stories by Mrs. Peattie, entitled “A 
Mountain Woman.’’ The book contains 
several of the best tales of Western life 
ever written.—Review of Reviews. 


THE COLOR OF LIFE. 


By ALICK MEYNELL. 16mo., 
cloth, $1.25. (Third edition.) 


“The papers outside the descriptive 
and the critical are little sermons— 
ideal sermons—let no one uninstructed 
by them take fright at the title; they 
are not preachments; they are of 
the sermon’s right length, or about 
as long to read as the passage of 
a cathedral chant in the ear, and keeping 
throughout to the plain step of dally 
eNom ge leave a sense of satilled 
~ on th 


nging e mind they fill.’”°—George 
Meredith. / ° 


THE LITTLE ROOM, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 

By MADELENE YALE WYNNE. 
With cover design, frontispiece and 
decorations by the author. 16mo., 
linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. (Second 
thousand.) 


‘‘A very fresh and subtle fancy; she 
has caught the new air that is b owing 
on us from the next century. * * 
It awakens imagination and gives it a 
direction.”’—Jullan Hawthorne. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, - CHICAGO. 
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The New Bible and Its 
New Uses, 


—By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER,—— 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,’ ‘‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,’’ Htc. 


CONTENTS: 


Introduction: ‘The New Bible; 1. Errors in 
the Bible; 11. What the Bible Claims for Itsely’: 
III. The Bible as Authority; Appendix; Con 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


He has been very succesful, and his book is 
one eo aa to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradition 
and dogma, and need to be shown the substantial 
worth of what criticism leaves unharmed of 
ss ag and spiritual quickening.-— 7'he 
New World. 


286 PAGES, CLOTH, $1.00 


COMFORTINCS. 


A Book of Selections on 


Life and Duty, 
Death and Immortality 


BY JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and devout- 
voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1,00 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, “” CHICAGO. 


Practical Politics. 
A LAY SERMON, 


we BY 2 


WILLIAM KENT, 
Alderman Thirty-Second Ward. 
Delivered at All Souls Church, 
Chicago, Sept. 13, 1896. 
Published by Publication Committee of 
All Souls Church. 


For Sale at = = 


THE NEW UNITY OFFICE, 
Monadnock Building, - Chicago, 
And at leading book stores and news stands — 


in the city. PRICE 10 CENTS 


THE FEDERALIST, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . .. 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Werk 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, Ill. 


$100 Reward, $100.. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all ita stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundations of the disease, and giv- 
ing the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so 
much faith in its curative powers that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of tes- 
timonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. | 

AW Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Faith and Dogma. 


Faith is a giant, serene and wise, 

With starlit brow and an angel’s eyes; 
Mansions arise where his feet have trod 
On the mighty rock of the grace of God. 
Dogma, the dwarf, is a stubborn elf, 
Who uugs all tenets that please himself; 
He only builds for the world’s vast deeds 
rail huts on the sand of unproved creeds. 
— William Hamilton Hayne in the Independent, 


For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. B. MCCLELLAN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
says: “I find ita first-class remedy in dyspepsia, 


Be Master. 


Be master of the clouds, 
Let them not master thee; 
Compel the sunshine to thy soul, 
However rough the sea. 


Be thou of good cheer yet, 
Though dark and drear the way; 
The longest night wears on to dawn, 
And dawn to perfect day. 


Possess thy soul in calm, 
Let patience rule thy heart, 

And in gray shades of clouded times 
Bear thou the hero’s part. 


Then shalt thou know the flush 
Of happy, radiant days; 
For he who trusts God in the dark 
Is taught new songs of praise. 
—Marianne Farningham in Christian World. 


The Most Unique Calendar of 
the Season 

has just been issued by the Lake Shore & 

Michigan Southern Ry. Copy can be secured by 


sending six cents in stamps to cover postage, to 
A. J. Smith, G. P. A,, Cleveland. 


Personally Conducted Tour 
Through Mexico. 


The North-Western Line has arranged 
for a personally conducted tour through 
Mexico, under the auspices of Mr. J. J. 
Grafton, the well-known excursion mana- 
ger. The party will rendezvous at Chi- 
cago, and leave there Tuesday morning, 
February 2, 1897, in a Special Vestibuled 
Train of Palace Sleeping Cars, Observa- 
tion Cars and Dining Cars, which will be 
their home for the entire trip. During the 
tour, which will consume thirty days, all 
of the cities and almost every place of 
interest in th's wonderful country will be 
visited. To saccommodate those who de- 
sire to remain longer than thirty days, ar- 
rangements will be made for the extension 
of the time limit’ tickets., Illustrated 
pamphlets and full information as_ to 
rates, ete., will be furnished on applica- 
tion to Ticket Agents Chicago & North- 
Western Rallway. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
_ Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 
White Vellum, io lies: tan diag, OOOO OO 1.50 
SRO a yok c icc aeuas ashen ksiccos 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the re- 

resentatives of the various religions. 
idited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 1.25 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. —_.30 
Applied Religion 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 

II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant....  .10 

III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 

IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 


The . of the World. (First Series. ) 
1, oses, the Hebrew Law Giver... 

II. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
Il. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 10cts 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... Peach. 

V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason | °°": 

VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
VII. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia | 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print)... $0.10 
pp eee 10 


Wme@ BRCONUOCEOME LIGG. oo ccc ccc cccccccecee 210 
Ten Great Novels............. ie Rie Se 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

International Congress of Women........ —_.1€ 
The Selfishness of Grief...................4. 05 
Death as a Friend (out of aie pinikeinas cs £05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual........... 50 
A Preacher’s Vocation...................... 05 
The Education of the Soul.................. 06 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ 10 
The Monroe Doctrine ened NE" pe 10 

What is Materialism? ! 
The Dual Mystery } What is Spirituality? 10 
The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ * 05 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
UR, OE Elis Os DOG. icc kiccceccesn 2 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


E. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. 


POWELL. 


‘This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction ih that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.” Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. 


Price Reduced from 50c, 


GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 


House Beautiful. 
Each by W.C. GANNETT, and daintily bound 
in white or tinted paper....-................ 15¢. 
A Year of Miracle. By W.C. GANNETT. Limp, 
ON ao oc cies oc ebn seks oooh $1.00 
The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe’s 
‘nels Melnber 666 56 EE ER 10¢ 
The Cause of the Toiler...................... 10¢. 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 


Church, Home, Individual................:. 50 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, and in white paper 
covers. : 


The Faith that [Makes Faithful. By W. C 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Paper 
eg ee on ae ee ae a Ey 5K 

More than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
EE EN ba Os aw ox 0 CEU WiS vis Sdby ¥a iw Os 1.00 

Borrowings. Poems and Selections from Great 
Authors (White and Gold)................. 75¢. 

More Borrowings ....... GREG esmahinna aks ss cs 75€ 

For Thought and for: Remembrance. Dainty 
gift booklet of poems and selections........ 25¢. 

The Beauty of Kindness. By James Vila 
os es ie a aoa s ca Nk ku bone oe cece 10¢. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 
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CHARACTER of the 


The Northern Pacific Rail- 
, road and its officials is 
Broad shown in the way it 


| goes about preparing 
Gauge its tourist literature. 

Each year it issues a 
new edition of its ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 
which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. 8. 
Fee, the General Passenger agent, be- 
lieves in letting people know what a 
great country they have out there, and 
Mr. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 
aeck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 
Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween :4,000 and 15,000 feet high, and 
related the story of the ascent in 
Sketches of Wonderland, published in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific climb 
in the Bitter Root Range in Montana, to 
hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen 
of the land might know where to go for 
such game. That a railroad company 
is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 
the books will be read as we well know 
these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it as we have. 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white, if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 
hedsiy te. The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘‘Dear 
Togetherness *’ | 


“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rey. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers. books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furnishing, 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious iniluence.”.—Literary World. 


“Where all is so good perhaps there is no best, 
though to our mind the section on *The Dear 
Togetherness’ is tullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
strengthened and lifted up, they will do so.”’— 
JHE NEW UNITY. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
ctettes tn Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister, 


Oak PaRK UNITY CHurRcH (Universal- 
ist), R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison street, near 
State. H: W. Thomas and Frank B. 
Vrooman, Ministers. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer: 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Lowell Times.—The books are very beautiful, 
and excellently adapted for simple gifts. Their 
value, however, is in their contents; self-develop- 
ment, helpfulness, unselfishness, great-hearted 
manliness, 


Power and Use 
- « « By John W. Chadwick. 


Those who have grown to know how good Mr. 
Chadwick’s “‘average”’ work is will appreciate the 
value of the present volume when they learn that 
his friends consider the material herein to be of 
his very best. And the highest expectations will 
not be disappointed. The chapters here printed 
are keen, sympathetic, suggestive and helpful to 
an extraordinary degree. The little volume will 
abundantly exemplify its suggestive title; it will 
not only bring to many the consciousness of un- 
suspected Power and Use in themselves, but the 
book itself will be this to every reader. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


The House Beautiful. By Wm. C. Gannett. 

As Natural as Life. By Charles G. Ames. 

In Love with Love. By James H. West. 
A Child of Nature. By Marion D. Shutter. 
Baltimore American. — There is a tranquil, 
strengthening, uplifting power in these little 
books that makes one cherish for them, when 
they have been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, 
grateful sentiment with which we treasure dear 


- friends. ——— | 


Cloth, bevelled, neatly stamped, each 50 cents. 
Special white and gold edition, full gilt, each $1.00 


__ 


*.*For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
741 High Street, = - > > BOSTON. 


Send your name fora Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD&FLOWERS 


Che Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. *°A small bunch of the most fragrant of 
blossoms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene 
Field’s Farm of Love.’’ Contains a selection of 
the most beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. 
Handsomely illustrated by 35 of the world’s great- 
est artists as their contribution tothe Monument 
Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been man- 
afactured for $7. For sale at book storesor sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 


_— He nt ‘an- : aie : the Child's Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
Ce eee ee ede eet isten, Ple’s Christian Union, 7 P. Mm. Devo- | mittee tocreate a fund to build the Monument 
a. ’ he * tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 Pp. M. | and tocare for the family of the beloved poet. 
a CHURCH OF THE MEssiaH (Unitarian), Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- Eugene Field Monament Sesvests Fond, 
p corner of Michigan avenue and 28rd __ idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- - - Sons nl 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. on ere Uni sats Climax Dish Washer. 
[ASONIC . 276 Fi re T. AULS HURCH hnhiversalist), & 
At Masontc MALL, 276 Fifty-seventh Prairie avenue and 28th street. <A. J. We lead themall. Seeour 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each Canfield. Minist list of testimonials. Best 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. SRBC, Ss. | nny peeeof 
, : SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish),  In- BN : sontinton 4 Re ople oy 
: salist) corner of Warren avenue and diana, avenue and 2st street. E. G. RIS Ga 
* . ed Hirsch, Minister. ve the Climax. They 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. can $ get along without 
. gents wanted, Men 
of '  CnHurcH oF THE Sout (Spiritualist), STEWART AVENUE —UNIVERSALIST | vr Women. All can be 
he te Schiller Theatre, Mrs. Cora lL. V. Rich- CHURCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. . convinced by reading 
mt Ch “2 ll : ; oth 
pS mond, Minister. R. A. White, Minister. : ‘ Ereitet people, ond _ 
Eraicat Cunrure Soctery, Stzinway TEMPLE ISRAEL, Oakland Music Hall, ‘ sence. a ol now 
“or 4 4 9 NWte ~ . . a n rK. 
i Hall, W. M. Salter, Lecturer. I. S. Moses, Minister. oY get full particulars by 
% a THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of Y writing the... 
a hee er: 2. 18 aS og . Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila KS - Climax Mfg. Co. 
be } Ph ini : , “ 10. 
oo cireev. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister, lke, Minister COLUMBUS, = OH 
tet ° ° A ODES 0 A MEM EAH , 
“= INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
ay tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Dearborn avenue and Walton place. BU 4 NO INCUBATOR 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. nucapuineinaaaian ‘and pay for it. betore 
s Minister. 7I0ON CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner pee ese. 
ie IsarAanH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland Washington boulevard and Union park to let you try thelr in- 
Bh f cubator before buying 
a. Fp vag Arta and 39th Street, = YyeeRat Book Rooms oF THE Hzap- it, has no faith in their 
et : ; QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, aep-penpiant ied hy 
ie K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- Unitarian and other Activities.. 175 NOT A CENT until 
ee diana avenue and 33rd street. Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. tried, anda child can 
ee run it with 5 minutes’ attention a yh We 
ae caniie won FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR 
Bie es and will win you for a steady customer if you 
“ae : | will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
et. : ogue will cost you 5 cts. and give you $100 
aah YOU WI! ms REALIZE THAT **TH EY LIVE worth of practical information on poultry 
Ms WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE the business, Plans for Brooders, Touses 
ae e business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, 
a, | . ~ ete., .25. N.B. Send us the names of three 
ope persons interested in poultry and 25 cents 
Pat and we will send you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Care 
ae and Repair,’’ a book of 180 subjects and 80 
ae illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 
ay VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
en Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 
oe, 


